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WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 

Tue Norra West of THE UNITED STATES, AND THE ANTILLES, 

In THE YEARS 1812, 1816, 1820, AND 1824; 

With original instructions for the perfect preservation of Birds, §c 

Sor Cabinets of Natural History. 
BY CHARLES WATERTON, ESQ. 
—-— 

The author of this recently published work is one of the 
most extraordinary and enterprising men of the present 
age. So devotedly attached is he to natural history, and 
especially to the ornithological department of that delight- 
ful study, that we are firmly persuaded he would not 
hesitate to set out, at a week’s notice, on a voyage to the 
most distant and inhospitable regions of the earth, if he 
thought he could thereby make any valuable addition to 
the splendid and extensive museum which he has already 
amassed, by dint of unwearied perseverance and great tem- 
porary personal sacrifices, both of health and wroperty. 

‘Happily his fortune has enabled him to gratify his 
predominant taste, and to extend very materially our 
knowledge of the natural history of South America. His 
collection of birds, especially, surpasses any thing of the 
kind which is to be met with in the private or public 
cabinets of Europe. We do not mean in the number or 
variety of objects collected, but in the intrinsic value of 
the specimens. He has discovered or acquired the art of 
preparing and preserving animals, and especially birds, 
in a manner very superior to that adopted by any of his 
predecessors. We have, on several occasions, been favoured 
with a view of part of his rich collection; and we do not 
hesitate to assert, that his stuffed birds are incomparably 
more natural in appearance, firm in texture, and fresh 
in plumage, than any we have seen in any other. 
There are none of those unnatural protuberances, or dis- 
tortions, which we too frequently see in the specimens 
prepared by ordinary hands, and which divest the origi- 
nal of the nice outline or contour which constitutes often 
the charactefistic distinction between the varieties of 
the same genus. Each specimen appears as if actually 
living, vigorous, and ready to take wing; and the body, 
when pressed by the finger, feels as elastic and firm as if 
it were formed of light spongy corkwood ; and, it is for- 
tunate for the interests of science, that our author has not 
‘hid his light under a bushel.” His mode of preparing 
and preserving birds is minutely detailed in an appendix 
of about twenty pages at the end of his work. 

Mr. Waterton, independent of the ardour and enthu- 
siasm which prompts men to perilous undertakings, by 
land or by sea, is in other respects peculiarly fitted, by 
habit and constitution, to endure the hardships inseparable 


stars, which were hid from his view by forest trees almost 
impervious to the light. 

His instructions to future explorers of these regions, in 
page 112, are conveyed in the following passage :—** Leave 
behind youyour high-seasoned dishes, your wines, and your 
delicacies ; carry nothing but what is necessary for your 
own comfort, and the object in view; and depend upon 
the skill of an Indian and your own fish or game. A 
sheet about twelve feet long, ten wide, painted, and with 
loop holes on each side, will be of great service; and in a 
few minutes you can suspend it betwixt two trees in the 
shape of a roof. Under this, in your hammock, you may 
defy the pelting shower, and sleep heedless of the dews of 
night. A hat, a shirt, and a light pair of trowsers, will 
be all the raiment you require. Custom will soon teach 
you to tread lightly and barefoot on the little inequalities 
of the ground, and show you how to pass on unwounded 
amid the mantling briars.”’ 

Mr. Waterton was, we believe, the first traveller who 
brought to Europe, the extraordinary species of poison, 
prepared with so much care and mystery by the South 
American Indians. Of this mortal and rapid poison, a 
minute account may be found in the work under review. 
We have, already, in a former publication, described it at 
considerable length; and also adduced several experiments 
in proof of its rapid and mortal effect upon various 
animals, In the fourth volume af the Kaleidoscope, 
pages 245, 246, and 247, we also detailed, at great length, 
Mr, Waterton’s mode of preserving specimens ‘in Natural 
History, as described by himself before the Philosophical 
and Literary Society of Leeds. In the prefatory editorial 
notes to the essay, we find a descriptive pessage respecting 


without getting a direct glimpse of the sun, moon, or | 


ings, Was wanting to obviate defects to which candour 
| Obliges us reluctantly to advert. A’work written from de- 
tached memoranda, in the loose journal form, ought not, 
perhaps, to be scrutinized with the same severity to which 
literary works of more pretension are amenable ; but there 
are certain acknowledged rules of composition which 
ought to be complied with, in works of every descrip- 
tion. The frequent change, from the first to the secend, 
and from the second to the third person, would almost 
warrant the conclusion, that the author had sent his ori- 
ginal note-book to the publisher, in its pristine form, 
without any previous inspection and revision for the press. 
Where, as in the present instance, valuable information is 
conveyed, these minor defects may be overlooked; nor 
should we have noticed them but for the purpose of de- 
precating the severity of criticism, by ascribing the occa- 
sional defects of Mr. Waterton’s work to their true cause. 
The author himself, indeed, admits that our conjecture is 
not unfounded, in the following passage in the preface 
to his work, with which we must conclude these com- 
ments:—** Thinking it very probable that I skall never 
have patience enough to sit down and write a full account 
of all I saw and examined in these remote wilds, L give 
up the intention of doing so, and send forth this account 
of my * Wanderings,’ just as it was written at the time.” 

We shall now proceed to lay before our readers a few 
detached extracts from the work, as a specimen of the 
general nature of its contents. —Ldit, Kal. 

The following description of the feathered tenants of the 
Demerara forests is extremely interesting : 

** He whose eye can distinguish the various beauties of 
uncultivated nature, and whose ear is not shut to the wild 
sounds in the woods, will be delighted in passing up the 
river Demerara. Every now and then, the maam or tina- 





this enterprising traveller, which we shall he.» appropriate. 
** Mr. Waterton, who, from his boyhood, has had a 
strong passion, not only for hunting and shooting, but for 
preserving the fruits of the chase, has pursued the study 


of Natural History with all the ardour of genius, and with ! 


unprecedented success. He has several times visited South 
America, for the mere purpose of obtaining the finest 
specimens of birds, reptiles, and other animals, unim- 
paired by the negligence or errors of the ignorant persons, 
through whose hands the ordinary specimens in our mu- 
seums pass. His spirit of enterprise has carried him into 
the wildest, most unhealthy, and most dangerous portions 
of this almost unexplored continent. He has plunged 
into the depths of immeasurable forests, lying beneath the 
equator, and peopled only by serpents and wild beasts; 
where, adopting the habits of the Indians, and profiting 
by their experience, he has braved dangers which they 
dare not face, sustained hardships they could not endure, 
has grappled with the serpent in his den, dragged the 
aligator out of the abyss, tracked the tiger to his haunts, 
waded through morasses to reach the water-fowl, and 
scaled the crag of the eagle—animated through all his 
toils and perils by the same spirit which actuated Park, 
Buckhardt, aud Ritchie, and which has led so many 





from the pursuits to which he has devoted himself. He is | 
remarkably temperate in his dict, and never indulges in 
wine or spirits, even at home, where every luxury of life 


favourite sons of genius to their tate and to renown.” 
Mr. Waterton’s beok will be a valuable acquisition to 


| the scientific world, es it contains much information upon 


awaits him. He passes the night, in the depth of the | some points of natural history, of which we previously 


winter, upon a sofa, very lightly clad, and with the win- 
dow constantly open, so that few men are better fitted to 
endure the privations of the desert or the wilderness. He re- 


had but very scanty knowledge. 
regretted, that somewhat more pains was not bestowed 
upon the style and composition of a work, many passages 


It is, however, to be 


mou sends forth one long and plaintive whistle from the 
depth of the forest, and then stops; whilst the yelping of 
the toucan, and the shrill voice of the bird called pi-pi-yo, 
is heard during the interval. ‘The caimpanero never tails 
to attract the attention of the passenger; at a distance of 
nearly three miles, you may hear this snow- white bird 
tolling every four or five minutes, like the distant convent 
bell. From six to nine in the morning, the forests resound 
with the mingled cries and strains of the feathered race ; 


after this, they gradually dic away. From eleven to three 
all nature is hustied asin a midnight silence, and searce a 
note is heard, saving that of the campanero and the pi-pi-yo; 
it is then that, oppressed by the solar heat, the birds retire 
to the thickest shade, and wait for the refreshing cool of 
the evening. 


** Atsundown, the vampires, bats, and goat-suckers, dart 


from their lonely retreat, and skim along the trees on the 
river’s bank, ‘The different kinds of frogs almost stun the 
ear with their hoarse and hollow sounding croaking, while 
the owls and goat-suckers lament and mourn all the 
night long. 


** About two hours before daybreak, you will hear the red 


monkey moaning as though in deep distress 5 the houtou, 


a solitary bird, and only found in the thickest recesses 
of the forest, distinetly articulates ** houtou, houtou,” in 
a low and plaintive tone, an hour before sun-rise ; the 
maam whistles about the same hour; the hannaquoi, pa- 
taca,and maroudi announce his near approach to the eastern 
horizon, and the parrots and paroquets confirm his arrival 
there."—p. 15. 
* we * « * * * * 
** When in thy hammock, should the thought of thy 
litde crosses and disappomtments, in thy ups and downs 





quires a very little preparation for an excursion into those | of which prove that nothing but a little revision, on the part 
wildernesses, where he has travelled for days together, | of the author, previous to the publication of his Wander. | pensive mood, the ow! will bear thee company. She will 


| through life, break in upon thee, and throw thee into a 
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tell thee that hard -has been her fate too ; and at intervals, 
** Whip-poor- Will,” gand ** Willy-come-go,” will take 
up the tale of sorrow. Ovid has told thee how the owl 
once boasted the human for:a, and lost it for a very small 
offence ; and, were the poet alive now, he would inform 
thee, that ** Whip-poor-Will,” and ** Willy-come-go,” 
were the shades of those poor African and Indian slaves, 
who died worn out and broken-hearted. They wail and 
cry, ** Whipepoor- Will,” ** Willy- onceso,” all night 
long ; and often, when the moon shines, you see them 
sitting on the green turf, near the houses of those whose 
ancestors tore them from the bosom of their helpless fami- 
lies, which all probably perished through grief and want, 
after their support was gone.” 

In our author's second journey, we have some account 
of the goat-sucker, &c. which articulate words in a very 
striking manner. 

** Four other species of the goat-sucker articulate some 
words so distinctly, that they have received their names 
from the sentences they utter, and absolutely bewilder the 
stranger on his arrival in these parts. The most common 
one sits down close by your door, and flies, and alights 
three or four yards before you, as you walk along the road, 
crying, ** Who are-you, who-who-who-are-you ? Another 
bids you, ** Work-away, work-work-work-away.” A 
third cries, mournfully, ** Willy-come-go, Willy-Willy- 
Willy-come-go.”” And high up in the country, a fourth 
tells vou to ** Whip-poor-Will, Whip-whip-whip-poor- 
Will."—p. 141. 

The following account of that most singular animal, the 
sloth, will probably be acceptable to our readers : 

** This, too, is the native country of the sloth. His looks, 
his gestures, and his cries, all conspire to entreat you to 
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“6 The Merchant, Shipowner, and Shipmaster’s os 
and Export Guide, em ging! every species of Authen- 
tic Information relative to Shipping, Navigation, and 
Commerce,” &c. &c.—London, Baldwin & Co. p. p, 741. 


That ‘a t book is a great evil” is a remark, the 
justice of which has often been verified by the disappointed 
hopes of many an unlucky wight, who has claimed the 
sui of the public for his ponderous tome; but the 
work before us is a pleasing exception to the accuracy of the 
adage; and the success it has hitherto met affords an am- 
ple proof that the approbation of the community will cease 
to accompany an author or compiler only when he ceases 
to be useful and instructive. The present work is a com- 

vilation of every existir_: regulation relative to Shipping, 

avigation, and Commerce; and, in a country so essen- 
tially commercial as England, it is of unquestionable 
worth as a book of reference, in the counting-house, in 
the ship cabin, and in the law office. It contains, in ju- 
diciously arranged parts, the whole regulations relative to 
the imports and-exports of the United Kingdom, foreign 
or coastwise ; and, in fine, the laws touching every possible 
tr tion in ce and shipping ; together with a 
full exposition of the Warehousing System, and the Qua- 
rantine enactments. The several acts are so abbreviated 
as to be, in a great measure, free from the tedious, and 
often confused, phraseology of the law, without losing any 
of its essence. In the list of Import Duties, &c. is ap- 
pended to each article of commerce, a comprehensive ac- 
count, from approved authorities, of its several names, 
with their derivation, its place of growth, nature and 
uses; and, in many cases, the properties and appearances 
of the best samples are explained, for the guidance of the 
trader. This part of the work, therefore. comprises a sa- 
tisfactory dictionary of nomenclature. The last third of 
the vol is occupied with a geographical and statistical 








take pity on him. ‘These are the only weapons of deft 
which nature hath given him. While other animals as- 
semble in herds, or in pairs range through these boundless 
wilds, the sloth is solitary, and almost stationary ; he can- 
not escape from you. — It is said, his piteous moans make 
the tiger relent, and turn out of the way. Do not, then, 
level your gun at him, or pierce him with a poisoned ar- 
row ;—he has never hurt one living creature. A few 
leaves, and those of the commonest and coarsest kind, are 
all he asks for his support. On comparing him with other 
animals, you would say that you could perceive deficiency, 
deformity, and superabundance in his composition. He 
has no cutting teeth, and though four stomachs, he still 
wants the long intestines of ruminating animals. He has 
only one inferior aperture, as in birds. He has no soles to 
his feet, nor has he the power of moving his toes separately. 
Nis hair is flat, and puts you in mind of grass withered by 
the wintry blast. His legs are too short; they appear de- 
furmed by the manner in which they are joined to the 
body, and when he is on the ground, they seem as if only 
ca‘ culated to be of use in climbing trees. He has forty-six 
ribs, while the elephant has only forty ; and his claws are 
disproportionably _— Were you to mark down upon 
a graduated scale, the different claims to superiority 
amongst the four-footed animals, this poor, ill-formed crea- 
ture’s claim would be the last upon the lowest degree.” — 
p. 9 

A little further on, Mr. Waterton confirms what Stead” 
man and other travellers have told us, of the vampire, 
which we have been accustomed to regard as fabulous: 

**At the close of day,the vampires leave the hollow trees, 
whither they had fled at the morning’s dawn, and scour 
along the river's banks in quest of prey. On waking from 
sleep, the astonished traveller finds his hammock all 
stained with blood. It is the vampire that hath sucked 
him. Not man alone, but every unprotected animal, is 
exposed to his depredations ; and so gently does this noc- 
turnal surgeon draw the blood, that, instead of being 
roused, the patient is lulled into a still profounder sleep.— 
There are two species of vampire in Demerara, and both 
suck living animals: one is rather larger than the common 
bat; the other measures above two fect from wing to wing 
extended.""—p. 11. 

Mr. Waterton thus describes the process of obtaining 
the elastic gum, or Indian rubber : 


** Here, too, grows the tree from which the gum-elastic 
is got; itis large, and as tall as any in the forest. The 
wood has much the appearance of sycamore. The gum is 
contained in the bark : when that is cut through, it oozes 
out very freely: it is quite white, and looks as rich as cream: 
at hardens almost immediately as it issues from the tree ; so 
that it is very easy to collect a ball, by forming the juice into 
a globular shape as faust as it comes out; it becomes nearly 
black by being exposed to the air, and is real Indian rubber | 
wihout undergoing any other process,”"—p. 34 


account of the several sea-ports and marts of trade, in 
every quarter of the globe, with the most recent treaties 
of commerce, between Great Britain and each country, 
and the regulations which the several powers impose upon 
the vessels and products of this island. The volume is 
here replete with interesting historical and geographical 
information, from the most recent sources ; and we recom- 
mend to the notice of our readers this gazetteer, which 
embraces all the ports and en recently opened tu our 
ships in South America and elsewhere The author has 
not overrated his merits when he says, his book brings all 
the complicated commercial and “et regulations, as 
it were, **intoene point of view.” The Jate consolidation 
of the laws of the Customs has enabled Mr. Pope, in the 
present edition (the 11th) to supply much new and valuable 
matter. The Statutes are brought down to the 6th Ses- 
sion of George IV., and the other information to the first 
of the present mopth. The reader is introduced to the 
work by an appropriate lecture (originally read before the 
Bristol Philosophical and Literary Socicty) and of which 
we made favourable mention, some weeks ago, when it 
appeared as a pamphlet ; and, for the use of the general 
reader,: will be found a correct view of the Exchanges, 
Moneys, Weights, and Measures. The book is embel- 
lished by two fine maps; and the whole concludes with a 
complete Index. It gives us pleasure to observe, that 
the author has received numerous testimonies, as to the 
utility and accuracy of his work, from intelligent indivi- 
duals whose pursuits enable them duly to appreciate its 
merits, and chat he has the satisfaction of knowing that it 
has found favour in foreign lands, as well as at home. 
For ourselves, we have looked into the work, with no small 
degree of national pride, as a record of the triumph of Bri- 
tish enterprise in every corner of the world ; and, in as far as 
it relates to the consolidatton of the laws of the Customs, 
and the recent improvement in the Navigation Acts, we are 
reminded freely to award to ministers our tribute of praise, 
for their abrogation of these antiquated restrictions which 
have hitherto cramped our intercourse with other countries, 
and the adoption of a policy which promises, not only the 
further extension of trade, for the benefit of our own po- 
pulation, but the melioration of a vast portion of the hu- 
man race, on every foreign shore to which the enterprise 
of our merchants may be directed. ‘Commerce (said 
Mr. Thomas Campbell, at the late dinner given to him at’ 
Hamburg) conquers without bloodshed, and enriches with- 
out plunder ;” and if, as Dr. Johnson remarked, ‘* the 
knowledge of trade is of so much importance to a mari- 
time nation that no labour can be thought too great, by 
which information may be obtained,” we shall be at no 
loss to award to Mr. Pope the high meed of having ** done 
the state some service,” by presenting us, in his ** [Import 
and Export Guide” (the fruits of years of application and 





experience) with the whole body of laws and regulations 
which affect the paramount interests of ** Shipping, Navyi- 
gation, and Commerce.” —~£dit. Kal. 


The Lnbestiqator. 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru. 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu. 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. | 





POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE EASY. 


[Continued from our last.) 
—=>_— 
CHAP. VI.—THE. PROFIT OF CAPITAL, 
DEFINITIONS. 

We have defined capital to be ‘‘ articles of wealth em. 
ployed in producing future wealth,” and have stated it 1 
** consist of the wayes advanced to labourers, of seed and 
materials, of tools and machinery, of the finished arti. 
cles which merchants and dealers transport and vend, and 
of every thing which is employed, either directly or indi. 
rectly, in facilitating the production of future wealth.” 
It has appeared that agricultural and manufacturing capi. 
tal, consisting of subsistence, seed, materials, and machi. 
nery, is a direct instrument of production ;_ while mercan- 
tile capital, consisting chiefly of the finished articles which 
merchants and dealers transport and vend, is only an in. 
direct instrument of production, its operations being to 
facilitate the divisions of employment, and thus to render 
the direct branches of industry more effective than they 
otherwise could be. But before we proceed to examine 
the principles which regulate the profits of capital, it will 
be proper to notice, and to correct, the loose, ambiguous, 
and contradictory way in which economical. writers have 
employed the terms ** capital” and ** profit.” 

t is sometimes suid that capital does not include wages, 
Those -who thus restrict the meaning of the term, find it 
impossible to adhere to their own definition. When t 
refer to the important relation between the amount of ca- 
pital and the quantity of labour, the articles which the 
capitalist advances as wages they uniformly consider as 
forming a portion of his capital. In like manner, when 
they speak of the profit of capital, they constantly, and 
indeed necessarily, include wages under that term. Thus, 
in the discussion of all the most important doctrines of 
the science, their own definition is discarded. The only 
reason why, in defining capital, they do not include wages 
under the term, appears to be that they had previously 
included subsistence, or wages, under the term labour. 
The improprlety of extending the meaning of the term 
labour in this manner, we formerly pointed out. If we 
include wages under the term labour, how can we s 
of a rise in the wages of labour? In this extended signi. 
fication of the term, a rise in the wages of labour would 
be a rise in the wages of wages. These arbitrary and in- 
consistent departures from established language, have a 
tendency to introduce amongst political economists a con- 
fusion of tongues, and a Babelonian dialect, involvi 
their discussions in endless confusion and sooner, ian 
rendering them aludst unintelligible to each other. 

It is sometiines said that capital is correctly described 
under the title of ** hoarded labour,” and that ** a-portion 
of — roduced by 106 days’ labour is 100 days’ hoard. 
ed labour.” The incongruity of such modes of expression 
has been already pointed out. It is only necessary to 
state, in this place, that even if the phrase ** hoarded la 
bour”’ were in itself unexcepticnable, it could not, with 
propriety, be employed to designate capital. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of capital is, its being destined to 
aid in the production of future wealth, and this charac. 
teristic the term hoarded labour does not mark. If the 
products of labour are to be regarded as so much ‘hoard. 
ed labour,” it is plain that the term ** hoarded labour” 
expresses wealth in general, and -does not designate that 
particular portion of wealth which is reserved from im- 
mediate enjoyment and devoted to reproduction. 

In the work of production we employ human exertion, 
and we employ various articles which previous human ex- 
ertion has procured. To the former we apply the term 
**labour,”’ and to the latter, the term ** capital.”” Nov, 
for the term capital, we require no synonyme, and still 
less do we require an equivocal and ambiguous synonyme, 
calculated to confound, in our conception, human exet- 
tion with the commodities which human exertion pro- 
cures. Even if the term **hoarded labour” did not in- 
volve an absurdity, it ought to be expunged from every 
vocabulary of political economy which possesses any claim 
to the character of precision and distinctiveness. 

Capital is occasionally estimated, not by the quantity of 





the several commodities of which it is composed, but by 
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the quantity of labour which it can command. Were this 
a correct mode of measuring capital, it would follow, that 
so long as the population remained stationary, capital 
could be neither increased nor diminished. Represent 
capital as value in labour, and the most palpable absur- 
dities will ensue. A diminution in the supply of labour, 
by causing it to command more commodities in exchange, 
might reduce the capital of the country one half, though 
every article forming a component part of that capital 
should exist in exactly the same quantity as before ; while, 
on the other hand, un enlarged supply of labour, by caus- 
ing a given quantity of it to exchange for a less quantity 
of commodities than before, might double capital, without 
increasing the quantity of any one ingredient classed 
under that denomination. Lectures on the principle of 
population, addressed to the working classes, might at 
one time reduce the captial of England by 50 per cent. ; 
and ap inundation of Irish labour might at another time 
increase it by 50 per cent. though during both periods the 
uantity of all the products of industry, whether intended 
‘or immediate enjoyment, or destined for reproduction, 
remained without the sllghtest variation. 

Another most absard consequence results from estimat- 
ing capital by the labour it commands. If 200 quarters of 
corn and 200 yards of cloth, when they form the wages of 
100 men, are to be considered as constituting the same 
amount of capital as 100 quarters and 100 yards, when 
these form wages for 100, then, in the relation between 
the amount of” capital and the quantity of labour, no va- 
riation could take place ; and to talk of a rise or of a fall 
of wages would be absurd, because the the articles com- 

ing the wages of the labourer, however abundant, or 
Sooo deficient in quantity they might be, would al- 
ways be of the same value, and always constitute the same 
amount of capital. - 

Having thus warned the student of the improper senses 
in which the term is occasionally employed, it only re- 
mains to remind him, that ‘*capital” is the name given to 
that: portion of wealth which aids in the production of 
future wealth ; that it consists in commodities, and in no- 
thing else ; and that its amount becomes less or more, as 
the quantities of commodities composing it diminish_or 
increase. 

DEFINITION OF THE TERM—PROFIT. 


When industry is soap even with a very moderate 
degree of skill and effect, the quantity of commodities 
produced, exceeds the quantity which the capitalist ex- 
pended in their production. The excess or surplus is de- 
nominated profit, and the most obvious definition of the 
term ‘‘ profit,” is that portion of the produce which re- 
mains in the hands of the capitalist after the replacement 
of his advances. 

The rate of profit is the proportion which the surplus 
bears to the advance: thus, if my advance be £100, and 
my reproduction £150, then the surplus over and above 
the replacement of the advance will be £50; this surplus 
will bear to the advance, the proportion of £50 to £100, 
and the rate of profit will be said to be £50 per cent. 

There is an obvious distinction between large profit and 
high profit. The former refers to the aggregate, the latter 
to the rate. A country abounding in capital may have a 
very large amount of profit, with a very low rate of profit; 
while, on the contrary, a country deficient in capital may 
have a very high rate of profit with a very small amount 
of profit. If a dealer obtained 50 per cent. upon a capital 
of £100, the rate of his protit would be high, though the 
amount of it would be small: if a merchant gained seven 
per cent. i og £100,000, the rate of his profit would be 
low, though the amount of it would be large. 

It is — stated that the whole of the wealth pro- 
duced is divided into rent, wages, and profits, and that 
when rent and wages are deducted, all that remains must 
necessarily be profit. According to this sense of the term, 
profit will be composed, not only of the surplus which re- 
mains in the hands of the capitalist, after the replacement 
of his advances, but of the surplus, together with that 
portion of the produce which replaces all advances not 
consisting of wages. Thus, if a farmer advances 100 
quarters of corn in rent, 100 quarters in wages, and 100 
quarters in seed, and obtain a reproduction of 400 quar- 
ters, his profits will not consist of the 100 quarters which 
remain over and above the replacement of his several ad- 
vances; but they will consist of this surplus, together 
with the 100 quarters, which replace the advance for secd. 

This is an improper extension of the signification of the 
term, and one which leads to the grossest absurdities and 
contradictions. Adopt such language, and it follows 
that the capitalist, upon one and the same portion of ca- 
pital, and at one and the same time, may be obtaining a 
profit and incurring a low. A farmer who advances 100 


quarters of corn as wages, and 100 quarters on seed, and 
who obtains a reproduction of 150 quarters, will lose 50 
quarters at the same time that he gets a profit of 50 quar- 
ters; and large profits may be yielded by a concern not 
paying its expenses. 

Such are the incongruities and absurdities which result 
from extending the signification of the term profits, so as 
to embrace, in addition to the surplus which remains in 
the hands of the capitalist, that portion of the produce 
which replaces the advances not consisting of wages. 
Against these vague and bewildering generalizations the 
economical student should ever be on his guard. Indus- 
try produces a quantity of commodities greater than that 
which it expends in production. It is convenient that the 
surplus should be marked by an appropriate denomina- 
tion. In the language of Political Economy the term 
** profit” is the denomination employed for this purpose. 
It stands for the surplus remaining with the capitalist, 
and it stands for nothing more. 


THE ORIGIN OF PROFIT. 


In order to trace the origin of profit, let us go back to 
an early perio@ of society, and suppose the existence of a 
semi-barbarous tribe, inhabiting a territory of such a de- 
gree of fertility, that their imperfect agriculture and rude 
manufactures, with the occasional produce of the chase, 
served to replace their seed, muterials, and implements, 
and to furnish them with a a of subsistence just 
sufficient to keep up the actual population. 

It is obvious that, under such circumstances, that so- 
ciety could not be divided into a class of capitalists and a 
class of labourers, because, the whole produce of industry 
being required to maintain the labourer and to replace 
advances, no surplus or profit could exist to induce a ca- 
pitalist to hire labourers and set them to work for his 
advantage. Each individual would combine in his own 
person the characters of capitalist and labourer, would 
apply his industry upon his own account, and would be 
the sole possessor of all that it produced. When the sea- 
sons were favourable, the chase would be resorted to, ra- 
ther as an amusement than as a source of subsistence, and 
the absence of want and hardship would render disease 
and death less frequent ; when the seasons became unfa- 
vourable, incursions would be made into the neighbourin, 
forests for a supply of wild animals, and hardship an 
want would increase mortality, and thus, upon the average, 
population would be kept stationary. 


While things are in this state of alternation, let us sup- 
pose, that, during a period of favourable seasons, some 
individual, more inte — than the rest, employs his 
leisure in inventing a plough and harrow, which enable 
him, with the same —— of labour, to cultivate more 
extensively than before. Without the aid of these superior 
implements, he was before able to subsist his family, and 
to replace his capital; with their aid he will be able, not 
only to subsist his family, and to replace his capital, but 
also, to create a surplus. This surplus he may consume 
in immediate enjoyment, or he may lay it up as a provi- 
sion against future casualties, or as a means of aiding fu- 
ture production. 

Reserved for the latter purpose, the surplus would be- 
come capital, and, as the improved implements enabled 
industry to produce more than its maintenance, it would 
be the interest of the capitalist to advance the usual supply 
of subsistence in exchange for labour. On the recurrence 
of unfavourable seasons, too, those individuals of the tribe 
who had not the power of raising a surplus, and of laying 
up a store of provisions, would find it their interest to re- 
ceive from the capitalist, in exchange for their labour, the 
supply of subsistence usual in favourable seasons, rather 
than resort to the more scanty and precarious supply which 
might be afforded by the chase. Gradually the intelligent 
and provident would employ the improved implements 
which had been invented, and would accumulate the sur- 
plus produce thereby obtained, to be employed reproduc- 
tively, while the obtuse and thoughtless, who had not 
provided themselves with the improved instruments of 
production, would be glad to receive from the capitalist, 
as wages, a more ample and uniform supply of subsistence 
than that which they could procure by working upon their 
own account. In this manner the interest of all parties 
leads to the division of the a, Sana a class of capitalists 
and a class of labourers. The labourer receives more than 
his independent and unaided exertions could procure for 
him; and the capitalist, besides having all his advances 
replaced, obtains a surplus of profit as his reward. 

Thus it clearly appears, that the origin of profit, as well 
as of the division of society. into a class of labourers and 4 


ing a quantity of wealth greater than the quantity expended 
in carrying it on. 


THE CAUSES WHICH REGULATE PROFIT BEFORE THE 
DIVISIONS OF EMPLOYMENT ARE ESTABLISHED. 
Previous to the division of employment, and while each 

capitalist is at once farmer and manufacturer, and requires 
his labourers to cultivate and fabricate all the several ar- 
ticles he consumes, it is self-evident that profit is solely 
determined by the proportion in which the quantity of 
things produced exceeds the quantity expended in pro- 
duction. 

Under such circumstances all the causes which raise 
profits may be classed under two heads, namely, those 
which increase the quantity of things produced, without 
increasing, in the same proportion, the quantity expended 
in production; and those which diminish the quantity 
expended, without diminishing, in the same proportion, 
the quantity produced. 

In these circumstances, likewise, all the causes which 
lower profits may be classed under two heads, namely, 
causes diminishing the quantity produced, without di- 
minishing, in the same proportion, the quantity expended ; 
and causes increasing the quantity of expenditure, without, 
in the same proportion, increasing the quantity of pro- 
duction. 

With respect to high profits, the causes which increase 
the quantity of production are, a fertile soil, a judicious 
course of husbandry, the energy and skill with which la- 
bour is — whether in agriculture or in manufac. 
tures, and the power of the tools and implements from 
which, in either occupation, labour borrows aid, while the 
causes which reduce the quantities expended in produc- 
tion, are, low wages, economy in the use of seed and ma- 
terial, and a reduction in the cost of maintaining cattle, 
and in procuring and keeping up tools, implements, and 
machinery. 

With respect to low profits, the causes which diminish 
the quantity of product are, a sterile soil, an injudicious 
course of husbandry, languid and unskilled labour, and 
imperfect tools an mashineny 3 while the causes which 
increase the quantity of things expended in production 
are high wages, want of economy in the use of seed and 
material, a costly maintenance of cattle, and keeping up 
of implements and machines. 

(To be continued.) 
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MARRIAGES AT GRETNA GREEN. 
Gretna Green is a small parish, situated immediately on 
the north side of the prmne e Sark, which forms the 
boundary between Scotland and England. It is also clase 
upon the main road leading to the north through Preston, 
Penrith, and Carlisle: hence, as the frontier takes an 
easterly and northerly direction from this to the other side 
of the island, Gretna is the nearest and most easily acces- 
sible point in Scotland to those from the sister kingdom ; 
and to this Geetna owes its present greatness! Not Gretna, 
but a small village in the immediate neighbourhood, un. 
known to fame, called Springfield, is the place where all 
the marriages are made; and it is calculated that about 
365 (one a day) take place every ycar. Ofthe two Priests 
now existing, one is named Lang, alias ** the Bishop,” 
the other Elliott. The form of marriage at Gretna is very 
brief and simple: the Parson (Bishop or Blacksmith) asks 
the parties whence they come, and whet parish they belong 
to, for the purpose of being entered in the register. They 
are asked if they be willing to receive each other for bet. 
ter, for worse, &c. This being ascertained, and a wed- 
ding-ring passed between them, they are declared to be 
married persons. The fees paid to the Parsen are said to 
be sometimes very handsome, so much as a hundred 
pounds being occasionally paid him for his five minutes 
work,—high wages for a common labours to receive, for 
merely putting on a black coat! On such occasions, 
hovse-rents are equally extravagant. Of those who admire 
English law as the perfection of human reason, we would 
ask,—if it be for the public interest to prevent clandestine 
—— on the one side of the Tweed, is it not equally 
soon the other? You take infinite pains to guard against 
the rashness and folly of youth, so apt to be led away by 
the headlong passions; but, if they choose to pass over a 
small stream, you leave them to do as they plase. On 
this side of the Tweed, you will not allow Dissenters to 
escape the Church ceremony, although it be contrary to 
their conscience to submit to it; but if they choose to step 
over to the other side, the same persons may marry without 
any ceremony at all. Here the marriage must be solemn. 
ized by a regular clergyman of the Church ; there it may 
be done by a tinker. This system is so remote from 








class of capitalists is to be referred to that power which, in 
the progress of improvement, industry acquires of produc- 


reason, that it resembles more the laws attributed te witche 
craft.—Oriental Herald for November, 
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1 would I were in mine own dear home, 
Where # parent smijed on me; 
Or that I were laid in the quiet tomb, 
Or beneath the roaring sea! 


ON! would I were in the cold, cold grave, 
Since Ac unkind has proved; 

For the wind that lifts the bounding wave. 

. Less faithless than him I loved! 

ta dreams of woe slow wanes the night, 
Auda wailing voice | hear, 

And my mother comes, in her shroud so white, 
And kneels by my father’s bier! 

And she calls on her child, her only one, 
Her poor, and lost betrayed ; 

And her sob is like a dying moan, 
And she wildly shrieks for aid ! 

And she cries, ‘* Take back, take back the vow, 
The bitter vow of wrath ;” 

But a frown is on my father's brow, 
tnflexible in death! 

And my mother weeps, and still she pleads, 
Oh, God! that prayer to hear! 

A mother’s prayer that intercedes 
in the wildness of despair! 

Gh! would I were in the cold, cold grave, 
And my babe beside me laid; 

With the moaning winds our funeral stave, 
And the green grass turf our bed ! 

Oh, cruel was he—but may Heaven forgive! 
A pitying shade | see— 

My babed thy mother may God receive, 
And a shelter grant to thee! 

And, oh! in thy sinless days, my child, 
Be the blessed mandate given, 

‘That calls from earth ere gulit has soiled, — 
And barr’d the soul from heaven! 

Liverpool ’ ’ G, 





( We confess we cannot exactly comprehend the drift 
of the subjoined verses, which we insert in the hope that 
what the writer may hereafter communicate will throw 
some light upon his present communication.— Edit. Kal. 

THE MAGNET. 
@UUSTION FOR THR CONSIDERATION OF THE SCIENTIFIC MEM- 
BEAS OF THK MKCHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
—_—_— 
The rolling orbs their various axes lean, 
At certain angles to th’ ecliptic plane; 
and thus directed to their points in space, 
Unerring move in the celestial race ; 
in stated periods their due courses run, 
In various circles, circle round the sun; 
Wigh axes thus, as sages then can prove, 
The pond’ rouse globes in social concert move. 
An orange take, and place aimagnet tbrough, 
From pole to pole, in space suspend it too,— 
Vouch’d by the cause, behold! the conscious ball 
Its little axts levels like them all; 
Here, then, with curiosity impressed, 
What makes !t take position like the rest? 
Eternal pointing to wher Tellus rolls, 
On troven axis at the snowy poles. 
BMenoiester, Nov. 20, 1825 G, G. 


PHANTASMAGORIA; 
| OR, SKETCHES OF LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
| wee 
[Owing to circumstances of no public importance, we 

are somewhat Jate in our notice of these volumes, which 
| are understood to be the production of a young lady resi- 
dent in this town, and as such have a claim upon our at- 
,tention. It is, however, but justice to add, that they also 
claim attention on the more substantial ground of their 
own merits. ‘The style of the work renders analysis im- 
possible ; it is, as the title-page states, ** a series of sketches 
of life and literature,” interspersed with poetry, and form- 
ing an agreeable melange of ‘ gaieties and gravities,” 
compounded for all tastes. There are pathetic tales to 
suit the sentimental; satirical and humorous sketches for 
those who prefer laughing to crying 3 essays of a moral or 
literary nature for those who are given to reflection; and, 
in fact, something for every body. The style is vigorous 
and versatile, and the matter is, for the most part, good. 
We sincerely wish the young author success, particularly 
in this town, where success, if’ not most important, would 
be most gratifyiriy. M. J.J. has exhibited the initials of 
literary excellence ; in the course of time we doubt not 
she will fill up the remaining blanks with honour to her- 
self and pleasure to the public. Our limits forbid us to 
copy any of the prose essays; but, as a specimen of the 
author's poetical talent, we quote the following stanzas, 
entitled ** The Women of Suli,’”’ which constitute one of 
aseries of ** Historical Sketches,” and strongly remind 
us of some of the beautiful compositions of Mrs. Hemans.] 
—Manchester Guardian. 


THE WOMEN OF SULI. 

After the final attack made by the Albanians upon the 
Suliots at the monastery of Zalongo, a party of about one 
hundred women and children, being cut off from the rest, 
flew towards a steep precipice, at a little distance ; there 
the innocent babes were thrown over the rocks by their 
despairing mothers, whilst the women themselves, prefer- 
ring death to the dishonour which awaited them, joined 
hand in hand, and raising their minds to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm by songs in honour of their lost country, 
they whirled round and round like ancient Thyades, till 
they approached the very edge of the cliff; then with a 
very loud shout of defiance, and, as it were, by a precon- 
certed signal, one and all threw themselves headlong from 
the precipice. —Life of Ali Pacha, 

I know them !—I know them !—The forms that are there 
Are of maiden, and matron, the young, and the fair; 

That in peace once entwined their soft arms in the dance 
Breathing love's gentle song, —beaming love's timid glance; - 
That seemed formed neither danger nor sorrow to brave, 
But to shine as the stars, and to yield as the wave, 

Or co dwell like bright birds in their home’s downy nest, 
The loved, and the loving,—the bigssing, and blessed. 


They are changed !—they are changed !—Like a leaf in the 
blast 

Their beauty bath perished !—their gladness hath past ! 

They are changed!—they are changed!—war hath ravaged 
the land, 9 

Those niaidens have wielded the lance and the brand; 

Those matrons have longed for the blood of the foe, 

Their children rejoiced in the deathdealing blow,— 

And all that was lovely in spirit and form, 

Is fierce as the tiger, and dark as the storin. 


4 
They fly from the slaughter of kinsman and foe, 
Their green vales a desert, their cities laid low; 
And the shouts of the victor come blent in the gale 
With the shrieks of the wounded, the captive's death wail,— 
But on, like the wind, those wild fugitives fly, 


Despair in each bosom,—reso!ve in each eye, 





On,—on,—they are rushing, the bright, and the brave,— 
| To seek their lost freedom and home in the grave, 


I see them !—I see them !—a)] ranged on the steep,— 

But they stand not to tremble,—they gaze not to weep,— 
They feel not the passions of kindred or birth,— 

They fear not the storms nor the sorrows of earth ;— 
What is life, with its visions of darkness, to those, 

Who tread its /asit footstep, who gaze on its close? 

What is love, with its records, to those that are there— 
The betrothed ones of death !—the young brides’ despair? 
And their song of defiance is wild in the gale, 

It is borne to the foe over forest and vale;— 

Each mother hath dashed the sweet babe from her breast, 
And the stone of the rock is its pillow of rest ;— 

Each maid hath unbraided her dark flowing hair, 

And twines in swift circles the dance of despair; — 

Loud, loud, is their death-shout,—on, onwards they sweep— 
One moment of silence—then spring from the steep! 


They perished! and Suli, the lost and the lom— 
That found none to pity—had none left to mourn! 








New Safety Coach.—A few days ago, Mr. Stafford, of 
this town (who has been so eminently successful in the diffi. 
cult art of curing stammering, and other defects of speech) 
exhibited, in presence’of several gentlemen, a newly-con. 
structed coach, of his own invention, called the * Seif. 
adjusting Suspension Coach.” The objects of this inge. 
nious centrivance are three :—First, by such an_ arrange. 
ment of the springs of the carriage, that it will preserve 
its equilibrium under all ordinary circumstances of the 
road ;—secondly, to attach to the axle an apparatus, which 
shall serve as a second axle, if the ordinary axle be broken, 
and keep on the wheels as before ;—and, thirdly, the use 
of an improved box for the axle to turn in* The first of 
these desiderata appears to us to be by far the moss va- 
luable, and in practice it is found to meet the fullest ex. 
pectations of the inventor. The springs of. the carriage 
in question (which is now being completed by Messrs. 
Gorst and Co. Lime-street) are Bre | at a considerable 
height above the centre of gravity of the body of the 
coach. They are fixed horizontally upon four neat iron sup. 
porters, from the beds and axles ; and as they are scarcely 
observable at any distance, by no means detract from the 
neat appearance of the vehicle. Upon these springs the 
body of the coach is suspended. at freedom ; the points of 
contact being in the centre, ** for: and aft,” and formed 
by racks, or segments of circles, with cogs or teeth work- 
ing into each other, so that should one o: two of the 
wheels on cne side be raised up an unusual eminence, or, 
what is the same thing, should they sink into a hole or 
ditch, the body of the coach will instanily, to maintain 
its equilibrium and level, swing on the racks, throwing 
the weight to the high side, and thus, pressing down the 
higher wheels, prevent the machine from upsetting. 
Some experiments, in which the wheels on one side were 
elevated from thirteen to twenty inches, have already been 
tried, and the principle was proved to be successful. 
Another improvement is, that small wheels, or strong 
trucks, six inches from the ground, may be attached to 
the axle-trees; and, should a wheel break down, the coach, 
though lowered to this small wheel, may complete its 
journey with safety, if not with its accustomed speed. 
The coach, too, from being suspgnded from the spri 
and not pressing them down, as in the common coach, 
appears to be much relieved from jolting. _Mr. Stafford’s 
object is to introduce his plans by license (not by exclusive 
patent) for the benefit of the public, so that any coach 
proprietor or private gentleman may avail himself of 
them, and employ his own coachmaker to make his car- 
riage. ‘The coach now finishing will be ready next month 
for public exhibition, when we shall have pleasure in 
again noticing an ingenious contrivance which gives fair 
promise of becoming a great advantage to the public. 


Antiquities in Walcs.—The new road between Towyn 
and Aberdovey, in Merionethshire, is being prosecuted 
with vigour, under the auspices of Athelastan Corbet, Esq. 
of Ynysymaengwyn, and other gentlemen. There was 
lately found by a labourer employed in this new road 220 
pieces of silver coin, and a few gold picces of Henry Ist, in 
an earthen vessel, with which he came in contact with his 
axe. The coins are now in possession of Captain Evans, 
of Aberdovey, Merionethshire—North Wales Gazetlem 
A gentleman in Liverpool, who has in his possession some 
of the silver coins, has left one of them at our office, for 
the inspection of those who take any interest in such sub- 
jects. One gentleman who has: inspected our specimen 





thinks it is a groat of the 4th or 5th Henry.—£:dit, Kel. 
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The Beauties of Chess. 
+6 Ludimus effigiem belli” .....es00000. VIDA 

Cuess.—When we gave the chess position, No. 72, in our 
last, we were not aware that its solution would occupy 
between two and three columns of the Kaleidescope. We 
find, however, upon examination, that the explanation 
would take up so much of our columns, that we dare not 
hazard the experiment, as our chess readers form avery 
small portion of the general readers. We shall therefore 
omit the explanation of No. 72, and shall pass on to another 
situation, better adapted to our purpose. If any chess- 
player wishes to consult the one we have withdrawn, the 
manuscript is very much at his service, for inspection or 


copying. 
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[No. LxxuI1.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in ten moves. 


“Black. 
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French Voyage of Discovery.—In pursuance of the or- 
ders of Louis the 18th, the Coquille sloop of. war, equip- 
ped at Toulon, in the beginning of the year 1822, for a 
voyage of discovery, having, for its principal object, the 
improvement of geography, and of the physical and natu- 
ral sciences. The command of her was confided to Lieut. 
Duberry, who had accompanied Captain Freycinet’s ex- 
pedition. The Coquille sailed on the 11th of August, 
1822. After having visited the coasts of Chili and Peru, 
the dangerous Archipelago, and various other groups of 
islands in the vast extent of the Pacific Ocean, New Ireland, 
the Moluccas, New Holland, and New Zealand, the Archi- 
pelago of the Carolines, Java, and the Isles of France and 

urbon, the Coquille effected her return to France, and an- 
chored in Marseilles Roads, having performed a voyage of 
circumnavigation, which lasted thirty-one months and three 
days, and during which she run above twenty-five thousand 
leagues. The Captain and the officers of the Coquille 
manifested the greatest zeal in their researches. A num- 
ber of maps and charts were drawn with the greatest care 
and fidelity ; and various collections, in the three king- 
doms of nature, as interesting for their novelty as for their 
bulk, have been sent to add to the riches of the Jardin du 

oi. A commission have been appointed by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, to examine and pronounce on the 
result of the voyage, Messrs. Baron Cuvier and Arago, 
the organs of the commission, made a most favourablo re- 
pe of the benefits which science had derived from it, and 
vestowed the highest praises on the Captain and his of- 
ficers ; all of whom have been promoted by his Majesty. 
It is very remarkable, that, during this voyage of above 
three years in duration, the Coquille returned to port 
without the loss of a single man. 








Theatre —We beg to remind our readers that Mr. An- 
drews’s benefit is fixed for to-morrow evening ( Wednesday, 
the 21st inst.) and we take the same opportunity to ac- 
quaint phe public, that, on Friday evening next, that in- 
teresting and favourite actress, Miss Kenneth, makes her 
uppeal to the liberality of a Liverpool audience. 





The Luxuries of our Ancestors.—Hollinshed, who wrote 
in the time of Elizabeth, thus describes the rudeness of the 
preceding generation in the arts of Jife:—** There were 
very few chimneys, even in capital towns. The fire was 
laid to the wall, and the smoke issued out at the roof, or 
door, or window. The houses were wattled and plastered 
over with clay; and all the furniture and utensils were of 
wood. The people slept on straw. pallets, with a log of 
wood for a pillow.” Lord Kaimes says, that Henry the 
Second, of France, at the marriage of the Duchess of Sa. 
voy, wore the first silk stockings that were made in France. 
Queen Elizabeth, the third year of her reign, received, in 
a present, a pair of black silk knit stockings ; and Dr. How- 
ell reports that she never wore cloth hose any more. Pes 
fore the Conquest there was a timber bridge upon the 
Thames, between London and Southwark, which was re- 
paired by William Rufus, and was burnt by accident, in 
the reign of Henry the Second, At that time (A. D. 1176) 
the present London Bridge was projected, though not 
finished until the year 1212. In the former part of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, there did not grow in Eng- 
land cabhage, carrot, turnip, or other edible root; and 
even Queen Catherine herself could not command asallad 
for dinner, until the King brought over a gardener from 
the Netherlands. About the same time the artichoke, 
the apricot, the damask rose, made their first appearance 
in England. Turkies, carps, and hops, were first known 
here in the year 1524. The currant shrub was brought 
from the Island of Zante in the year 1533; and in 1540 
cherry-trees from Flanders were first planted in Kent. 
It was in the year 1563 that knives were first made in 
England. Pocket watches were brought here from Ger- 
many.in the year 1577. About the year 1580 coaches 
were introduced, before which time Queen Elizabeth, on 
public-occasions, rode behind her chamberlain. A saw- 
mill was” erected near London, in the year 1633; but 
afterwards demolished, that it might not deprive the la- 
bouring poor of employment. 


The cost of admission to the theatres in the days of 
Elizabeth was very moderate. ‘* Let me never live to 
look so high as the twopenny room again,” says Ben Jon- 
son, in his prologue to Kvery Man out of his Humour, 
acted for the first time at the Globe, on Bankside, in 1599. 
The price of the ** best rooms,” or boxes, was 4 shilling ; 
of the lower places twopence ; and in some places only a 
penny. The twopenny room abovementioned was the 
gallery. Thus Decker :—** Pay your twopence to a 
player, and you may sit in the gallery.”—Belman’s Night 
Walk.—And Middleton, ** One of them i a nip; I took 
him once into the twopenny gallery at, the Fortune.” 
The place, however, seems to have been very discreditable, 
for it is commonly described as the resort of pickpockets 
and prostitutes. In Every Man out of his Humour, there 
is also mention of ** the Lords’ room over the stage.” The 
Lords’ rooms answered to the present stage boxes. The 
price of admission to them appeats to have been originally 
a shilling. Thus Decker, in his Gul’s Hornbook, 1609: 
—‘* At a new play you take up the ¢welvepenny room, 
next the stage, because the Lords and you may seem to be 
hail fellow well met.” 





Natural History.—The Wernerian Society held their 
first meeting for the season on the 19th ult. A very in- 
teresting paper was read by Henry Witham, Esq. on the 
discovery of live cockles in peat moss. This shell-fish 
was discovered by Mr. Witham about a month ago in 
Yorkshire, forty miles from the sea-coast, in the course 
of a mineralogical excursion. He was led to the spot by 
a tradition which prevailed in the country, of this ano:ma- 
lous occurrence, and found the cockles alive in the sandy 
bottom of a drain which had been formed through the 
moss. That cockles had existed in that spot for a period 
of unknown antiquity, is ascertained from the name of 
the farm in which this peat moss occurs, and which it has 
borne for many centuries, viz. Cocklesbury. Speciinens 
were laid on the table by Mr. Witham, and live specimens 
would have been exhibited, but from the circumstance of 
the ditch having been frozen over wiien a friend visited 
the place, for the purpose of procuring them. The cockles 
are found in considerable number, and appear to be the 
common species of our sandy shores, cardium edule.— 
Edinburgh Observer. 


A Madras paper gives an account of a moth which had 
just been caught, and which measured, from the tip of 
one wing to the other, ten inches. Both wings are beau- 
tifully variegated with the brightest colours. The largest 
before known (measuring nine inches) is in the British 





Museum. 





. 

Dun.—Some falsely think it comes from the French. 
where donnez signities ** give me,” implying a demand 
for something due; but the true origin of this expression 
owes its birth to one Joe Dun, a famous bailiff of Lin- 
coln, so extremely active, and so dexterous at the manaye- 
ment of his rough business, that it became a proverb, 
when a man refused to pay his debts, to say, ** Why don't 
you dun him ?” that is, ** Why don't you send Dun to 
arrest him ?”. Hence it grew into a custom, and is now 
as old as since the days of Henry VII. In Rider’s Dic- 
tionary, dun is stated to be derived from dunan, Saxon, 
**to thunder,” to demand a debt with vehemence. — Brady's 
Varieties of Literature. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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MR. PARIS’S SALOON, HARDMAN-STREERT. 

Mr. PUTNAM wmost respectfully announces, that his 
READINGS will be repeated, in compliance with the de 
sire of several Families, (for the last time this year,) this Eve 
ning, (MonpaAy,) the 19th instant. 

The doors will be opened at Seven, and the Readings com. 
mence at Half-past Seven o’clock precisely. 

Tickets issued for former evenings will be admitted. 

ADMISSION, THREE SHILLINGS, 

Tickets may be had at Mr. Kaye's, Castle-street, and at Mr. 
Willan’s, and Mr. Thomson's Music Warehouse, Bold-street. 

Mr. Putnam will continue to give Private Instruction in 
Elocution, and in the higher branches of English Reading. 

55, Russel street. ‘ 

TO DRAMATIC AMATEURS. 

Mr. RYLEY, with the highest respect, takes thte 
opportunity to inform his Friends, and the Public in gene 
ral, that Mr. Lewis has kindly permitted an 

AMATEUR PLAY, 
To be performed in the THEATRE, for his 
ANNUAL BENEFET, 
In a few weeks after the closing of the present Season, 

GENTLEMEN AMATEURS, inclined to assist on this 
oecasion, will confer a favour on Mr. RYLEY, by commu 
nicating their kind intentions, by letter, addressed to him, 
York Hore., Williamson-square. 











TUF LAST NIGHT BUT TIVO. 
For the BENEFIT of Mr. ANDREWS, To-morrow, 
(Wednesday,) the 21st instant, 
KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
Cardinal Wolsey. --++++++eees> Mr. VANDENHOFF. 
Queen Katherine. -Mrs. M‘Ginnen. 
At the end of the Play, “Old England! we shall ne'er find 
her like again,” by Mr. Andrews. 
Kalkbrenner’s Variations on the admired Hunting Chorus 
in Der Freyschutz, by Mr. Richard Andrews. And by par 
ticular desire, the very laughable Glee of 
** Old King Cole was a merry old Soul,” 
By Messrs. Andrews, C. Bland, Benwell, and Doyle. 
To conclude with the admired Comedy of 
KING CHARLES THE SECOND. 


Tickets to be had of Mr. Anprews, No, 33, Lime-street. 








THE LAST NIGHT OF THE COMPANY'S PERFORMING 
THIS SRASON. 

For the Benefit of Miss KENNETH. On Friday next, 
December 23, will be presented (by special desire) Murphy's 
elegant Comedy of 

ALL IN THE WRONG, 
Which was honoured with the most distinguished approba 
tion on Mrs. M‘Gibbon’s Night 

Sir John Restless, Mr. Vandenhoff; Beverley, Mr. Hooper; 
Lady Restiess, Mrs. M‘Gibbon; Belinda, Miss Kenneth. 

At the end of the Comedy, Miss Kenneth will recite 
A POETIC ADDRESS, 
Written by a Gentleman of Liverpool, on the termination 
of the present Theatrical Season. 
In the course of the Evening, a variety of Songs, Duets, &c. 
fter which the admired Opera, cailed 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 

Count Almaviva, Mr. Hooper; Doctor Bartolo, Mr. An- 
drews; Fivrello, Mr.C. Bland; Figaro, Mr. Carter; Rosina, 
Miss Field. 

The Evening’s Entertainments to conclude with the Na 
tional Anthem of ‘ Gop Save THE KING.” 

Tickets to bé had of Mias es at Mr. Warbrick's 
Library, Lime-street; and at the Box-office of the Theatre, 
— places may be taken, from Teu till Three o'clock every 

uy. 
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ANTIQUITIES, 





(From the Hereford Independent.) 


A work, which must prove highly gratifying to the 
lovers of antiquities, has just been pub ished fe is en- 
titled ** The Antiquary’s Portfuliv,” (two volumes,) and 
contains a most valuable selection of historical and literary 
curiosities, on subjects connected with the manners, cus- 
toms, and morals; civil, military, and ecclesiastical Go- 
vernment of Great Britain, during the middle and latter 
ages. It is a production of considerable erudition and 
research, enriched with explanatory and interesting notes ; 
and is altogether highly creditable to the taste and talents 
of the editor, Mr. J. Forsyth. We extract the following 
letter, which, as our readers will perceive, was written 
trom this city, by Prince Henry, son of Henry IV. after 
a battle which took place at Grosmont, in the county of 
Monmouth : 
LETTER OF PRINCE HENRY, AFTERWARDS KING 
HENRY V., THE CONQUEROR OF AGINCOURT. 

** Gur national history is indebted to Mr. Luden for 
having drawn from obscurity the following letter of our 
glorious King Henry V. which be wrote, when a youth, 
to the King, his father, with the news of a victory he had 
just ps over the rebel Glendour, when he was only in 
the eighteenth year of his age.—The original is said to be 
in French, in Aymer's Acta Regia, copied from a M.S. 
in the Bri ish Museum. 

‘© * Most dread Sovercign, Lord, and Father, 

*** In the most humble manner that I may in my heart 
devise, I recommend myself to your Royal Majesty, hum- 
bly praying your gracious blessing. Most dread Sovereign, 
Lord, and Father, I sincerely beseech God, graciously to 
show his providence towards you in all places! for, on 
Wednesday, the 11th of this instant month of March, 
vour rebels of Glamorgan, Morgannock, Usk, Netherwent, 
wud Overwent, drew together to the number of about 
8,000 men, by their own account; and went, in the morn- 
mg of the same day, and burnt part of your town of Gros- 
inont, within your Lordship of Monmouth and Jenvia. 

+. * Only my well-beloved cousin, the Lord Tal- 
hot, and the little troop of my household ; and there joined 
them your brave and faithful knights, William Newport 
and John Greindre, who made but a very small power 
altogether. But true it is, that the victory is not in the mul. 
tude of people (and thus was it well well seen there) but in 
the might of the Lord. 

*** And there, by the aid of the blessed Trinity, your 
men won the field, and overcame all the said rebels; of 
whom they slew in the ficld, by fair reckoning upon our 
return from the pursuit, some say 800, and some say 1,000, 
being questioned upon pain of death. Nevertheless, be 
it one or the other in this account, f will not dispute. 

*** And to give you full information of the whole affair, 

{ send you a person worthy of credit therein, one of my 
taithful servants, the bearer hereof, who was in the battle, 
and very satisfactorily performed his duty, as he has ever 
cone. . 
*** Now, such amends hath God ordained you for the 
burning of four houses in your town aforesaid. And no 
prisoners were taken except one, who was a great Chief- 
tain among them, whom J would have sent to you, but 
that he is not yet able to bear the journey. 

*** And with respect to the course I propose to hold 
hercupon, please your Highness to give entire credence to 
the bearer hereof, in what he will himself inform your 
Highness on wy part. And pray God ever keep you in 
jov and honour, and grant chat { may shortly have to 
comfort you with more good news. 

*** Written at Hereford, the said Wednesday at night. 

*** Your most bumble and obedient Son, 
*** HeNrRy.’” 

*,* The admirers of Shakspeare will have no reason to be 
displeased with the learned author's correction of their favour- 
ite poet's mistake in this great Prince's character; for he 
brings satisfactory proof that the blame should fall upon the 
historian, and not upon Shakspeare. 


KING WILLIAM RUFUS AND SIK W. TYRREL. 


| laid in a cart belonging to one Purkes, and drawn from 





in the New Forest. As the stone is greatly mutilated, by 
ieces having been repeatedly broken off by those who 
ave regarded them as relics of antiquity, the following is 

| a copy of the inscription, which, however, is now illegible : 
On the First Side.—** Here stood the oak tree on which 
‘an arrow, shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel at a stag, glanced, and 
! struck King William II. surnamed Rufus, in the breast, 
' of which stroke he instantly died, on the 2d day of Aug. 
| 1100.” s 
Second Side.—** King William IT. being thus slain, was 


hence to Winchester, and buried in the Cathedral Church 
of that city.” . 
Third Side.—** That the spot where an event so me 
morable happened, might not hereafter be forgotten, this 
stone was set up by John Lord Delaware, who has seen 
the tree growing in this place.” 
A Latin inscription also recorded the visit of his late 
Majesty to the spot; and the repair of the stone by John 
Richard Earl Delaware, 1789. This stone stands in the 
bottom of a fine pleasant vale, about a mile from Stony 
Cross Inn, eleven miles from Southampton, on the Ring. 
wood and Poole-road. Soon after Rufus’s death, a small 
oratory was erected near the road (with a large stone cross 
near it) where masses were performed for the repose of the 
King’s.soul; but this was discontinued very early. Le- 
land and Camden notice it. The site is not known, and 
the tradition would be soon forgotten, were it not that the 
inn is named thereafter. The family of Purkes still re- 
side in the vicinity. A few pos “se the last remains of 
the cart which conveyed the body of the King to Winches. 
ter was burnt in a solemn manner, the whole family of 
Purkes standing round the fire, exclaiming at intervals, 
** there is the last of old Rufus.” Rufus’s stirrup is still 
reserved in the King’s house, at Lyndhurst ; its width at 
ent is ten inches and a half, and, measured all round, 
it compasses two feet seven inches. It was formerly ap- 
plied as a tcst for ascertaining what dogs kept within the 
forest should suffer expeditation (i. e. cutting off three 
claws of one of the fore feet.) If a dog could not be 
drawn through the stirrup, he was to undergo this opera- 
tion to render him unfit to pursue deer. 





EQUESTRIAN FEATS, 

On the 3d of May, 1758, a young lady, who at New- 
market had laid a wager that she would ride a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours, finished her match in little more 
than two-thirds of the time. Ather coming in, the country 
people strewed flowers in her way. : 

The Marquis de ]. I‘ayette rode, in August, 1778, from 
Rhode Island to Boston, in America, nearly seventy miles 
distant, in seven hours, and returned in six and a half. 

In October, 1780, Mr. Fozard, of Park-lane, for a 
wager of one hundred and fifty guineas against one hun- 
dred, undertook to ride forty miles in two hours, on Epsom 
race-course. He rode two miles more than agreed upon, 
and performed it in five minutes under the time allotted. 

Mr. Wilde, an Irish gentleman, some years ago, rode 
127 miles on the course of Kildare, in six hours and twenty 
minutes, for a wager of one thousand guineas. 

The celebrated Count de Montgomery escaped from the 
massacre of Paris, in 1752, through the swiftness of his 
horse, which carried him ninety miles without halting. 

The performance of Nicks, the highwayman, who com- 
mitted a robbery at Gadshill, afterwards crossed the ferry 
over the Thames, and rode to York on the same horse, in 
sixteen hours, is well known. 

Mr. Coeper Thornhill, an inkeeper, of Stilton, in Hun- 
tingdonshire, rode from that placeto Lendon, and back 

ain, and also a second time to London, in ene day, 
which made in all, two hundred and thirteen miles. He 
undertook to ride this journey with several horses, in fifteen 
hours, but performed it in twelve hours and a quarter. 

The late Lord James Cavendish, rode from Hyde Park- 
corner to Windsor Lodge, which is upwards of twenty 
miles, in less than an hour. 


The Lion.—The following amusing story, from the 
South African Journal, would make a good figure in 
**The Lion’s History of the Man.” A party of boors 
went out to hunt a lion which had carried off several cattle 
from the neighbourhood. They discovered him in a 





The statement lately made that the tree is still standing | 
in the New Forest against which the arrow of Sir Walter | 
Tyrrel glanced, and killed King William Rufus, is incor- | 
rect, as it appears that about the year 1745, the tree alluded | 
w (then 645 years old) became so decayed, that the spot | 
would, perhaps, huve been forgotten, if some other memo- 


‘vial had not been raised. Before the stump was removed, 


a triangular stone was erected by the Right Hon. John 
Lord Delaware, who then resided at Boldrewood Lodge, 


thicket or jungle, such as abound in that part of the co- 
lony, and sent ina numerous pack of fierce hounds to 
drive him out. The lion kept bis den and his temper 
for along time—only striking down the dogs with his 
mighty paw, or snapping off a head or leg occasionally, 
when the brawling rabble came within his reach. But 
the hunters, continuing in the meanwhile to pepper the 
bush at random with slugs and bullets, at length wounded 


less of a shower of balls, he bounded forward, and in an 
instant turned the chase upon them. All took to their 
horses or their heels: it was *‘* devil take the hindmost!” 
One r fellow, of greater size than alacrity, whom we 
shall call Hugo Zwaar-vanheupen (or Hercules Heavy. 
stern,) not having time to mount his horse, was left in 
the rear, and speedily run down by the rampant Leeuw, 
Hugo fell—not as Lothiel, ** with his back to the field 
and his face to the foe,” but the reverse way; and he had 
the prudence to lie flat and quiet as a log. The victorious 
Leeuw snuffed at him, scratched him with his paw, and 
then, a erg ay bestriding him, sat quietly down 
upon his back. His routed companions, collecting in a 
body, took courage at length to face about; and, seein 
the posture of affairs, imagined their comrade was kill, 
and began to concert measures for revenging him. After a 
short pause, however, the lion resigned, of his own accord, 
his stool of ag » relieved his panting captive, and re. 
treated towards the mountains. The party, on coming 
up, found their friend shaking his ears, unharmed from 
the war, except what he had suffered. from a very ungen. 
tlemanly piece of conduct in the Jion, who, it seems, had 
actually treated his prostrate foe in the same ignominious 
way as Gulliver did the palace of Lilliput on a certain 
occasion, and for which he was afterwards justly impeached 
of high treason. This story continues to be repeated as 
one of the best standing jokes of the Cradoch district. 




















Literature. 


AN ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 
Written originally in French, 


BY EDWARD GIBBON, JUNIOR, ESQ. 


i 
Reprinted for the Kaleidoscope. 





[CONTINUED FROM A FORMER NUMBER.) 


Of a Genius for Philosophy.—Pretensions to this Talent. 
XLIV. * Next to the talent of discernment, the rarest 
thing in the world, (says the judicious Bruyere) we may 
prize pearls and diamonds.” I will not scruple to place 
the talent for philosophizing above that of discernment. 
There is nothing in the world more talked of, less known, 
or more rare. There is not a writer of them all who does 
not aspire to it, or would not readily give up his pretensions 
to science to make good his claim to this. Press him ever 
so little, and he will admit that a nice judgment must em- 
barrass the operations of genius: but he will, notwith- 
standing, constantly assure you, that the phil ical 
spirit, which breathes throughout his writings, is charac- 
teristical of the present age. The philosophical turn and 
talents of a few greatmen, have, according to him, formed 
the genius of the age. This influence has extended itself 
over all the different ranks in the state, and has trained up 
scholars worthy of such eminent masters. 
7 What it is not. 

XLV. If we take a survey, however, of the works of 
our philosophers, their diversity will leave us in great doubt 
concerning the nature of this talent ; and this may not un- 
reasonably lead us to doubt, also, whether it has fallen to 
their lot. With some it consists in a humour for striking 
out into some new path, and for exploding: every estab- 
lished opinion, whether that of a Socrates or a Spanish in- 

uisitor, for no other reason than because it is established. 
With others, again, it is the same thing as a talent for ge- 
ometry, that haughty and imperious science, which, not 
content with absolute sovereignty itself, hath proscribed its 
sister sciences, and pronounces all reasoning unworthy that 
name, whose object is not confined‘to lines and figures. 
Let us do justice, however, to that enterprising spirit, 
whose errors have sometimes led the way to truth, and 
whose very extravagances, like the rebellion of a people, 
have inspired a salutary indignation against arbitrary 
power. Let us acknowledge every thing we owe to the 
mathematics: but let us, at present, attend to the genius 
of philosophy, an object more judicious than the former, 
and less confined than the latter. , 

Wheat it is. 

XLVI. Those who are intimately acquainted with the 
writings of Cicero, Tacitus, Bacon, Leibnitz, Bayle, Fon- 
tenelle, and Montesquieu, will be able to form a more just 
and a idea of this talent than what I shall attempt 
to describe. 
A philosophical genius consists in the capacity of reeurring 
to the most —_ ideas; in discovering and combining 
the first principles of things. The r of this distin- 





him slightly. Then rose the royal beast in wrath, and, 
with a dreadful roar, burst forth upon his foes. Regard. 


guishing faculty has a view as piercing as extensive. Situs 
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ated on an eminence, he takes in a wide extensive field, of 
which he forms a precise and exactidea; while a genius of 
an inferior cast, though what he sees he distinguishes with 

ual precision, is more contracted in his views, and dis- 
covers only a part of the whole. A philosopher may be a 
mathematician, a musician, an antiquary; but, in every 
thing, he is still the philosopher: and, in consequence of 
his abilities to comprehend the first principles of his art, 
he rises superior to every other artist. Placed among that 
small number of geniuses, formed for so arduous a task, 
he labours to complete that elementary science, to which, 


> $f once brought to perfection, every other must submit. 


Taken in this sense, a philosophical genius is very uncom- 
mon. There are many men capable of forming particular 
ideas with precision; but there are few who can compre- 
hend, in one abstract idea, a numerous association of others, 
less general. 
The assistance it may gain from Literature. 

XLVII. Will it be asked,—What study can form 
such a genius? I know of none. It is the gift 
of Heaven, which the greater part of mankind are 
ignorant of, or despise ; it is the wish of the wise; 
some have received, but not one has acquired it: I 
conceive, however, that the study of literature, the habit 
of becoming, by turns, a Greek, a Roman, the disciple 
of Zeno and of Epicurus, is extremely proper to exer- 
crcise its powers and display its merit. It is remarkable, 
that, throughout that infinite diversity of geniuses, there 
is a general conformity of sentiment between those whom 
their age, country, and religion, have led to take a view of 
the same objects, in nearly the same manner. We see 
that minds, the most exempt from prejudice, cannot alto- 
gether shake it off. ‘Their ideas have an air of paradox ; 
and we perceive, even by their broken chains, that they 
have worn them. [t is among the Greeks that I look for 
the abettors of democracy ; among the Romans, the en- 
thusiasts to the love of their country ; among the subjects 
of Commodus, Severus, and Caracalla, for the apologists 
for arbitrary power; and, among the ancient followers of 
Epicurus, the enemies of the religion of their country.( a) 

hat a retrospect is it to a genius truly philosophical, to 
see te most absurd opinions received amongst the most 
enlightened people ; to see barbarians, on the other hand, 
arrive at the knowledge of the most sublime truths ; to find 
true consequences falsely deduced from the most erroneous 
principles; admirable principles, bordering on the verge of 
truth, without ever conducting thither; languages formed 
on ideas, and yet those ideas corrected by such languages ; 
the springs of morality universally the same; the opinions 
of contentious metaphysicians universally varied, and gene- 
rally extravagant, accurate only while superficial, but sub- 
tle, ohscure, and uncertain, whenever they were profound! 
A philosophical work, written by an Iroquois, though full 
of absurdities, would be, to us, an inestimable performance. 
It would present us with a singular instance of the nature 
of the human mind, placed in circumstances we have never 
experienced, and influenced by customs and religious opi- 
nions totally different from ours. Sometimes it would sur- 
prise and instruct us, by the contrariety of ideas that 
would thence necessarily arise ; we should be led to in- 
quire into the reasons, and trace the mind from error to 
error. Sometimes, again, we should see our own prin- 
ciples, but deduced by different means, and almost always 
peculiarly modified and altered. We should hence learn, 
not only to acknowledge, but to feel the force of prejudice ; 
we should leara never to be surprised at apparent absur- 
dity, and often to suspect the truth of what might appear 
to want no confirmation. 

I must own I like to see the reasonings of mankind take 
a tincture from their prejudices; to take a view of such as 
are afraid to deduce, even from principles they acknow- 
ledge to be just, conclusions which they know to be logi- 
cally exact. I like to detect those who detest in a barba- 
rian what they admire in a Greek, and who would call the 
same history impious if written by a heathen, and sacred 
if penned by a Jew. : 

Without a philosophical knowledge of antiquity we 
should be induced to do too much honour to humankind. 
The influence of custom would be little known. We 
should every moment be apt to confound ‘the incre- 
dible and the absurd. The Romans were an enlightened 
people; and yet these very Romans were not shocked at 
seeing united, in the person of Cesar, a God, a priest, 
and an Atheist.(b) He saw temples erected to-his cle- 


(a) Epicurus had no sooner published his doctrines tha 
some people expressed themselves freely on th e established 
religion, and began to regard it only as a political institution. 
Lucret. de Rer. Nat. lib. i. v.62. Sallust. in Bell. Catilin. c. 51. 
Cicero pro Cluent. ¢. 61; , 

(b) If not in denying the existence, at least in disbelie ving 
=e providence, of the Deity; for Coesar was a follower of Epi 








mency,(c) and received, with Romulus, the adoration of 
the people.(d) In the sacred festivals his statue was 
placed by the side of that of Jupiter, whom, the next in- 


stant, he himself was going to invoke.f¢) After all 


which, tired with such idle pomp, he used to send for 


Pansa and Trebatius, to laugh with him at the credulitv 
of the vulgar, and at those deities which were the effect 
and objects of their fear.) 





curus. Those who have a mind to see how obscure a man of 


abilities may render the clearest truths, will peruse, with 
pleasure, the doubts with which Mr. Bayle has perplexed the 
sentiments of Czesar.—See Bayle’s Dict. Art. CESAR. 

(c) Mem. de l’Acad. des Bell. Lett. tom. i. p. 369, &c. 

(d) Ciceroad Attic. lib. xii. epist. 46, &c. lib. xiii. epist. 28. 

(e) Cesar was sovereign Pontiff; nor was this sacerdotal 
office merely titular. The elegent dissertations of Mr. de la 
Bastie, on the pontificate of the Emperors, willconvince those 
who are incredulous on this head. Consult, particularly, the 
third of those pieces, inserted in the Memoires de 1l’Acad. des 
Bell. Lett. tom. xv. p. 39. 

(f) Lucretius, born with that enthusiasm of imagination 
which forms great poets and enterprising missionaries, was 
desirous of being both the one and the other. I must pitythe 
theologue, however, who cannot grant some indulgence to the 
latter, for the sake of the former. This philosopher, after 
having proved a Divinity, in spite of himself, by attributing 
the phenomena of nature to general causes, proceeds to in- 
quire how the notion he controverts came to beso universally 
entertained. For this he discovers three reasous:—l. Our 
dreams; for in these we conceive beings and effects that we 
never meet with in the material world, and attribute to them 
a real existence and immense power. 2. Our ignoranceof the 
works of nature, which makes us, on every occasion, recur to 
the hand of a Divinity. 3. Our fear, which is the effect of 
that ignorance; this induces us to submit to the calamities 
which happen to the earth, and excites us to endeavour to ap- 
pease, by our prayers, some invisible being that is supposed to 
afflict us. Lucretius expresses this last motive with an energy 
and a rapidity of style which bears all before it, and will not 
give the reader time to examine its validity. 

“ Preeterea cui non animus formidine Diviim, 

Contrahitur? cui nun conrepunt,membra pavore, 

Fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus - 

Contremit, et magnum percurrunt murmura cellum ? 

Non populi, gentesque tremunt? Regesque superbi 

Conripiunt Divim perculfi membra timore, 

Ne quod ob admissum foede dictumve superbe 

Peenarum grave sit solvendi tempus adactum.” 

Lucret. de Re. Nat. lib. v. verse 1216, &c. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER ON SPIDERS. 
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(From the London Magazine, new Series, fer December.) 





‘IT shall desire of you more acquaintance, Good Master 
Cobweb.” —Midsummer Night's Dream. 


I like that story of a captive in the Bastile who wept for 
the loss of his Spider. It was an execrable refinement of 
the French cruelty of those times to deprive him of the 
only companion of his misery, for doubtless the insect had 
beguiled him of many Janguishing hours;—or, in his 
saddest moods, perchance, he threaded his tears upon the 
silken lines of its web, and remembered those he nad seen 
hung forth at the morn, when the sun told * his dewy 
rosary on the eglantine.” 

Perhaps he had learned a lesson of patience under hun- 
ger from the creature’s long abstinence :—May be, like 
myself, he had watched it from its nonage, one of a small 
yellow swarm to a mature Michaelmas growth,—had 
noted the spinning of its first slender web, 1 its 
net-income of flies, and grown intimately interested in its 
Bafin and policy,—for sometimes in my leisure I am a 

Ufjon. 

I am fond of the studies of naturalists. I like their 
biographies of birds,—anecdotes of animals,—tales of rep- 
tiles, facts about fishes,—or fables even about monsters, 
—but I care not for the characteristics of s ocks and stones. 
Ores, fossils, mica, quartz-trap, the delights of the geolo- 
gist, attract me not;—I would rather have an interview 
with the bear Martin ia the Jardin des Plantes, than pore 
over all the ursine relics in the cavern of Kulotz.—I am 
interested only in creatures that live and move; but with 
all, and the meanest of those, I can partake as much as 
though the metempsychosis were not such an indifferent 
creed to me as it is. Next to human lives, I delight in 
the memoirs of animals, such as Sir John Harrington's 
account of his dog, Bungey ;—or Cowper of his hares; 





‘Perhaps I even prefer them to some men’s and women’s 
| biographies. 

| Tam not singular, however, in my bent. Almost every 
poet, but Shakspeare above all, was a naturalist,—and so 
Titania describes him to her elves :— 


Let no wiid things astonish him or fear him ;— 

But tell them all how mild he is of heart; 

Tell e’en the timid hares go frankly near him, 

And eke the wildest roes, yet never start,— 

Nor yet shall fawns into the thickets dart, 

Nor wrens forsake their nests amongst the leaves, 
Nor let the speckled thrush move far apart,— 

Bu. bid the sacred swallows haunt his eaves 

To guard his roof from lightning and from thieves;— 


And when he goes, the nimble squirrel’s visitor, 

Let the brown hermit show his hoarded nuts, 

For tell them this is Nature's kind inquisitor,— 
Tho’ men keep cautious doors that conscience shuts, 
(For conscious wrong all curious quest rebuts,) 

But bees shall not unsheathe their jealous stings, 
However.he may watch their straw-thatch'd huts, 
So let him learn the crafts of all quaint things 
Which he will hint most aptly when he sings.— 


And those who recall his description of a red-hipped 
humble.bee on the top of a thistle, or of the temple-haunt- 
ing marlet, by its mansionry proving that the air is deli- 
cate,—-may judge if he was a naturalist in vain.— 

we . e o . e . * . 


| 


I know not if any curious, pastoral-minded man has 
forestalled me in observations upon the spider,—but [ 
hope to contribute a mite, perhaps, towards the history ot 
the race. Like the captive of the Bastile, I have amused 
many autumnal hours with its companionship, and can 
sympathize with his sorrow, at the loss of his insect ;-—but 
to have seen the spider-nature in the most wonderful of its 
phases, he should have hud a pair, and been a witness of 
their fights. If the reader pleases, I will, in an old Isaac 
Walton-like way, initiate him into the sport,—and let me 
say here, that [ learned it myself of a pretty, gentle school- 
girl, whom I saw haunting about, with a rod and line, 
and in all the attitudes of an angler, but where there were 
neither fishpools nor brooks. 

First, let us get our spider.— 


not walk long without feeling our hair entangled, lke 
Gulliver’s, with tiny threads,—or else some jolly -bodied 
spinner swinging hike a bob-cherry against our lips. He 
must be of a tawny colour or a ** yinger pile”—that being 





the most lion-like, and it will be still better if he hath long 
legs, and a lean hungry look. Here is just such an one, 
ambushing under a curly leaf, as you may discover by fol- 
lowing with your eye the dedalian clue-line that leads from 
the centre of the web to his retreat.—This is the creature's 
alarum—or if you will, you may liken it to the wire of a 
spring-gun, with death lurking at the other extremity,-- 
and truly when the line is tonshed he will leap forth with 
a suddenness, that at the hundredth time even hath made 
me start a pace backward. And now let us find an in- 
vader; for his net and note, that he must always be the 
biggest of the two, the natural sense of injury standing 
the defensive spider instead of some power and weight. 
For he must be a stouter fellow than I, that comes to take 
my own house away from me, and even then it may fare 
as ill with him as it did to the Burgundians against the 
Swiss.—Indeed, as 1 have noticed, there is scarely one out 
of twenty, amongst the offensive spiders, that does not 
rather run away than stand to his unjust aggression.— 
Wherefore, instead of thrusting him rudely at once into 
another’s domain,—suspend him to it, quietly, by a good 
yard of his own thread, for thus, by the connexion betwixt 
the web and his own bowels, he may be persuaded that it 
is a natural tie, and so fight, as if for a home of his own. 
Look! here is one for our purpose, just swinging him- 
self from a bough of a lime. teee, and exuding a manifold 
streamer of gossamers, for he does not leap or fly with a 
line, as some have fancied, from place to place, but thus, 
by venting a skein of the finest filaments, which are car- 
ried and fastened somewhere by the wind, obtains a com- 
munication with a distant twiy. However, let us en- 
tangle him on our switch, and introducing him, as I have 
directed before, into the foreign web,—behold how nimbly 
he climbs up like any Jack tar!—and now, if you are 
sharp-sighted, you may see him curiously reeling off the 
overgone superfluous thread upon his two hindermost fect. 
At this rate he would soon be into the web,—if the othe: 
with his Atropor-like shears, did not cut his thread, ard 
suddenly let him tumble to the earth, where he lies ag still 
as though he were stunned or quite dead. Whereas, it is 
the wonderful craft of the creature, to seem thus; rolling 





up his legs about him, so as to be mistaken for one of the 
small round pebble-stones, amongst which he lies, for it ie 


And, aa it is now Michaelmas-time (suppose)—we shall - 
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“servable, that when he falls upon grass, he has no re- | 
“ourse to that artifice, but begins presently to creep under | 
‘he blades. But as ours lies thus upon the gravel, we must | 
oblige him, by a smart thrust or two, to grapel upon the | 
switch,—and then, have at the web again ! ——— 
Look you, now, as he climbs up, how the other with a| We have been repeatedly requested to insert in our work 
brisk leaping motion shakes the whole of his net, which | the following correspondence, which originally appeared in 
serves, if the foe be some strong redoubtable enemy, like a the old series of the Kaleidoscope. ‘The subject will interest 
wasp, lo help him to release himself,—but perceiving that | : latel : 
the present comer is one of ‘his own tribe, he runs at him | "ose correspondents especially who have ately carried on 
coumonly so fiercely, that the invader is cowed, and with | @ controversy on grammatical construction : 
the coldness of a bad cause at heart, lets himself drop, like | ° ; — : 
shot, to the ground. ‘These two, notwithstandmg being | _ S1R,—I believe the following example, or something 
~» well matched, the jealous c eature stops short at bay, } similar, may be found in Lowth’s English Grammar ; 
{ you may conceive how warily they measure each | but not having access at this moment to that work, I shall 
other's strength, with all the united vigilance of four pair | tell the story in my own way, as it lately happened to be 
ofcyes. And let me beg of you, here, to watch well the | the subject of conversation in a private party : 
ircumstances of their hostile preparation, for, as I live! The propriety of a sentence in which the word THAT 
y@ur ginger-coloured one is making himself ready by a occurs several times, in the subject of discussiun, and one 
process which L have noticed before with no mean mca. | of the company (A) contends that it 1s In one place used 
sure of admiration, namely, by the empoisonment of his | incorrectly, and points out the particular THAT which he 
tulons, that he may fight, like Laertes, with the more | decms wrong. Upon which a second person (B) asserts, 
ccadiy success. Observe how carefully he whets one after | that, if there be an objectionable THAT in the sentence, 
the other at bis venemous mouth, and verily the duel you | it is not the one which has been pointed out; and in 
are going to witness will be carried on with such skill and | waking this assertion, he himself uses the word THAT, 
caution as are needful where a single wound must be | and correctly, too, five times in succession, without the in- 
fraught with infallible death. Nor bave they only single | tervention of any other word, thus: 
points to encounter and turn aside, but must parry several ** T assert (says B) that thut THAT that that gentleman 
weapons at onee, exceeding therein the most perfect | points out is not the objectionable one. 
swordsmen in their attacks and defences—and truly f have | ‘The singularity of this sentence amused the company, 
een one plant himself in such a masterly position, with | who were, however, not a little surprised to hear a young 
one fore-arm at stretch, as a prize-fighter might have | lady of the party observe, that. she thought another sen- 
copied from. But while 1 am speaking, our two com- | tence, equaily correct, might be constructed, in which this 
batants, after trying their distances, have ventured to ex- | Same word, ** THAT,” should occur EIGHT times in un- 
change adart or two, and woe be to either now that hath | interrupted succession. From the acuteness of my young 


Literary Crifling 
SENTENCE. 





A SINGULA 


not a clear quick eye! For it is my fancy, that the organs | 
of spiders, ike those of human kind, are impaired by age; | 


| friend, I am of opinion that she will make out her case ; 
and that I shall have it in my power to furnish you next 


«a certain spider that I matehed once, with a body as big | week with that kind of solution which at present puzzles 


asanut, making no clever defence or resistance 3 but on | 
the contrary, he readily suffered himself to be entangled 
ond seized upon behind, when his enemy soon despatched 
him through a monstrous great hole in his back. And 
that he was very old I conclude, not only from his bulky 
growth, but because he had lost (as spiders do by su- 
perannuation) his faculty of spinning, so that he never 
secured himsclf by any line to my rod, but suffered him- 
self to be shaken violently off against the gravel. 

But to return to our two sparrers,—they are just about 
to close, when, in place of their shy pegs and darts, they 
will woik away with their liabs more briskly than the 
eye can well follow, anded doubt they are the only wrestlers 
that ever truly fulfil the intricate instructions of Sir Thos. 
Parkyns; fora man must have more arms than he ever 
had, to accomplish such a manifold gripe in a dozen parts 
at once, as Sir Thomas directs; notwithstanding, our two 
wrigglers are at that very work, and the black one is be- 
ginning to show symptouis of distress. 

There! that yeilow devil has folded him out of sight in 
iis embrace—and then, pray Observe it well, for it is an 
awful picee of work! tyrns him out enwrapped in a com- 
plete winding sheet or shroud ! 

The game is up:--and he who had been all his life a 
destroyer and ensvarer, is, in (urn, immersed and mur- 
cored; and by and by, that it may not scare away the 
prey, his unsibtly corpse will be cast out of the web, But 
i will repay your pains to inquire, still further, into many 
curious passages in the life and nature of the insect; for 
though so Little a creature, it is, by reason of its wonderful 
craft and malice, the most important of its class. The 
pismuire or the bee, indeed, are interesting to those who are 
it bunt for a moral, but otherwise, only of what would be 
reckoned amongst mankind, of a trafficking, common-place 
character,—whercas the spider should seem a Dionysian 
tyrant—a politic assassin—-if not that same cunning devil 
of John Bunyan, that goes about ensnaring the pleasure- 
loving pilgrim, in his deceitful net. ° 

it still remains for some curious man to examine—what 
mysterious antique spiders are they, that, with their seem- 
ingly fruitless web, unfold the hoarded bottle of old par- 
ticular wine—the spinners themselves unseen,—as though 
it had been only a bony mass, grown under the finger of 
time? 

It may be consideied, perhaps, that T have wasted over- 
wiuch time in such researches,—bot IT had always an apt 
inquisitive eye for observing the doings of the inferior crea- 
tures, and as ind:flerent an organ for inquiring into the 
ways of men. In my worldly dealings, therefore, I am 

onstantly shuffled and turned about,—but I should not 
be such a novice among the insects. [wish I were only a 


me as much in the conception, as the utterance of such a 
string of thats would puzzle a Frenchman, or a Dutch- 
mau.—I remain, Sir, your 
The result of this letter was the following answer :— 
Sir,—The invitation in your last number induces me 
to send you the following, which, I dare say, you will find 
is good sense.—Respectfully, yours, P——0O: 

B.—** It is certain, éhat THAT that that THAT that 

that that gentleman alludes to follows, is properly applied. 
OR OTHERWISE THUS, 

It is certain, that the that which the one that that gentle- 

man alludes to fellows, is properly applied. 

That | that 
the which | the | one 
gentleman, &c. 

(To be continued.) 
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DIVISOR WANTED. 
7 
REJOINDER TO THE REPLY OF BILLINGENSIS. 


(Spe the Liverpool Mercury of Sept. 30.) 


TO THE EDITOR. 
_ Sin,—I am obliged to your correspondent Billingensis, 
for the trouble he has bestowed on my short communica- 
tion, though I hope to persuade him that it does not evince 
that slight degree, or rather, the want of ** that slight de- 
gree of clementary knowledge in the theory of numbers,” 
which he seems to imagine. When your correspondent 
says ** a fraction (or decimal) multiplied by a fraction (or 
decimal) cannot produce a whole number,” he is certainly 
correct ; but when he applies this truth to ** a whole num- 
ber, with a decimal part annexed,” é. e. a mixed number, 
and says, the divisor being fractional, ** the quotient must 
be a whole number,” he is as certainly incorrect; for 6 
divided by 2.4 gives 2.5; and again, 377 -- 72.5== 5.2: 
so that the divisor and quotient may both be fractional, 
and yet the dividend a whole number, and vice versa. 
Further, as to the ** familiar instance” he has given, ‘* it 
is plain,” that, if I multiply 1s. 4d. 4. ¢. 4-3ds of a shilling, 


Kaleidoscope, 1 should be glad he would communicate t} 
result: for I much wish ¢0 obtain a divisor to 70400, 
near 254, or rather 253.9 as possible ; neither quotient n 
divisor must contain more than four places of decim 
and there must not be avy remainder. In my forme 
communication I was in re et nomine a beggar. 1 ha 
changed my character, and therefore my name, to 
AN INFORMANT, 
P.S.—Residing 100 miles from Liverpool, and not ry 









































by 9-4ths, the product is an integer, viz. 3s. and 1s. 3d. i.e. 
1. 25 X 2.4.38. If B. or any other correspondent, is in- 





spider, and for A**, or B***, or C***, the booksellers 
( that they might take advantage of my spinning ) to come 
crawling into my web! T.N. 


clined to carry this speculation a little farther, I shall be 
additionally obliged ; and, if you can spare room in the, 





ceiving the Mercury direct, I was unable to reply to AN — 
s0 soon as I could have wished. Volume, 
—_—_— ——= 
TO THE EDITOR. ° 
Si1r,—Several months back I think a correspondent of t No. 2 
Mercury gave a reason for styling attorneys—gentl acer 
Should this meet his eye, he will perhaps take the troub 
of explaining why, when one of the tribe has to go throug 
the Gazelle, the gentleman is dropped, and he is dubbed a ———— 
moncy-scrivener, Will he also have the goodness to u WEST 1 
lighten me further? Suppose (it may be the case if 
look around) a money-scrivener passes through the reg 
lar degrees of bankruptcy, with the exception of obtaining o12;—" 
his certificate, and recommences the practice of the lay, pubgtitute 
must he then resume the title of gentleman?—Y ours, eount of i 
Kirkdale. Z. HH of the folle 
“| 54 only’reaso 
_ Rats.—It is said that cabbage-water, kept ‘in an ain gavery: 
tight vessel, fora few days, and then thrown down th Twel 
sink-holes, or other crevices through which rats enter int ve ae 
houses, will have the effect of keeping out these vermin { tebe ae8 
many days; and such a preventive is easily replaced. hime aa 
‘ times and 
» 
Co Worresponvents. Dolled agai 
: and straine 
Music.—We intended, this week, to introduce a Quadrille an The syru 
variation, as arranged in Paris, from Der Freyschutz. 0 and perfect 
compositor, however, could not prepare the types in time introduced 
and, rather than delay the publication of the Kaleidosa far from be 
two or three hours later than usual, we have postponed | 
music until next week, and have substituted some ligigms MOFe ornac 
and entertaining matter. effectually t 
Errata in Castor's letter in the last Kaleidoscope :—* We ba ovale 
writers who have enjoyed these advantages in their fu slavery one 
extent, and yet cannot be recommended as medels of iy thelr influe: 
accurate (for an accurate) style.” Whereas Murray's inte fering at h 
tion is merely to recognise the old proverb,—‘‘ There isa ehance they 
rule without an exception, and (this conjunction should sensitive bo 
omitted) in favour of terms which have almost ceased t wi 
be exceptions, the names (read nouns) considered as pl day after d 
having, in those casex, assumed somewhat of the cha heart-sicken 
of primitve words,” &c. In an earlier part of the lette—ii Indies, Ho 
also,—“* The extract is a comment on a quotation frou enat ‘it is {1 
Dean Swift, which is of doubtful signification; it therefe 
forms, should be, and it forms only a member of the passag porters; th 
&c.—And in the lines by G. headed “ Jessica,” third $ those scenes 
second stanza, for “ Her age,” &c. read “ Her eye,” &e. Alsclosing te 
InTOXICATION.—We shall, in some form or other, notice th and the com 
subject of the letter and inclosure of J, H. of Warrington It ia to the 
who will oblige us, if he will in future address his commigmg They are th 
nications ‘ To the Editor.” ny of slave 
Mr. WATERTON’S WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA.—This wo ne cmeern, 
which we have only seen a few days ago, required our emplo} 
mediate attention; and we have ventured to postpone {ei prac: ise thei 
a week several prepared communications, in order to m ve merehi 
room for an editorial notice of it, together with someé 
tracts, which will be found in the first and second p it ue 
of our present number. raid out 
—— rtual 
CELTIC SuRNAMES.—The communication of /‘Q. shall be ‘@ a 
tended to. sd Slgitas 
" aot the an: 
C. S.’s letter is reserved for our next. It shall also haveap gouge, tha 
in the Mercury. - ous ing 
Cuess.—Our correspondent Mungo, we find, by a note he can 
which he has favoured us, is somewhat indisposed ;—we Rot the ear 
not mean indisposed to give his adversary the meeting: Most of 
actually laid up for the present hors decombat. When US, Pp 
recovers, we expect he will come forth like “a giant weexeus 
freshed.” condact, 
= we persist. 
Jacobus’s letter has this instant reached us. ing 
i ea SS = infven 
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